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tender or violent, but always of a passionate character, gushing 
warm and unsolicited from the heart. Sylla, so much superior 
to French characterization in general, presides over the whole 
scene with a stern, imperturable serenity, that seems to control 
every thing by the terror of his frown. Catiline, on the other 
hand, tossed by conflicting passion, sets the elements in motion, 
and moves triumphant in the storm. 

The events in the French play are feebly developed ; the 
intrigue shuffles on in an indistinct, unexciting manner, and 
terminates in a bloodless denouement of a calm and imposing 
majesty — -the abdication of Sylla. The conspiracy in Catiline 
is matured before the eyes of the spectator, (although its de- 
velopment is not equal to that of most good English tragedies,) 
and, in the last act, expanding into a vein of sublimity and 
pathos, it hurries on to a bold and sanguinary catastrophe — the 
victory and death of Catiline. — The Genius of French tragedy 
should be personified by a marble statue, in the cold severity of 
sculpture ; — the Genius of English tragedy, in the warm and 
varied coloring of the canvass ; the former with a composed 
and elevated aspect, in the well defined and delicate proportions 
of art ; the latter in the shifting hues of passion, and the flexi- 
ble graces of nature. 



Art. VIII. — A complete history of the United States of Amer- 
ica, embracing the whole period from the discovery of JVorth 
America down to the year 1820. By Frederick Butler, A. M. 
Three vols. 8vo. 

Several of our readers may recollect, like ourselves, that 
two or three years since a subscription paper for this work was 
offered them. Wisely to prevent all cavil, a specimen of the 
work was exhibited with the subscription paper. This speci- 
men was a bound octavo volume of the common size, consist- 
ing, if we remember, of about forty printed pages, and the rest 
of the volume fair blank paper. The strongest assurances were 
given, that the work should not be inferior to this specimen ; 
and we must say we think that these assurances have not been 
verified. Three decently bound blank books would have been 
by no means without value. The printing in these volumes, 
while it has ruined the paper for any other use, is itself nearly 
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worthless. We are not sure, however, that any one can com- 
plain ; for, after all, the Introduction, which was hound up 
with the blank leaves, is a fair sample of the work. Those 
subscribers only, who took the blank leaves for the sample, have 
a right to murmur. We will satisfy our readers, that we do 
not commit an injustice in this account. 

In a historical work, the materials made use of by a writer 
are of course of greater importance, than in almost any other 
species of composition. At the end of our author's preface we 
have this N. B. 'I shall insert at the end of the third volume 
a list of the numerous authorities I have consulted, in compiling 
this work.' This was no more than Dr Robertson had done, 
our author's great predecessor in American history, who makes 
a modest apology for subjoining to his work a large list of 
Spanish writers, in print and in manuscript. We confess we 
were pleased to see Mr Butler following the example. As Dr 
Robertson had pleaded the authority of Gibbon, Mr Butler 
could well plead that of Dr Robertson, and we supposed that 
in drawing up the list of his numerous authorities on American 
history, our author intended to steal a march on Mr Southey, 
who has promised a catalogue and account of his authorities, in 
another volume of the history of Brazil. It being well known 
that Dr Robertson was not acquainted with all the materials in 
existence when he wrote, and that various new sources of in- 
formation have been opened since his time, we had anticipated 
no slight gratification of national feeling at the sight of Mr But- 
ler's list. On turning to the close of the third volume, we find 
his ' numerous authorities' given, to the following amount : 

'Rollin's Ancient History, 

Robertson's South America, 

Morse's Universal Geography, 

Neal's History of the Puritans, 

Mather's Magnalia, 

Belknap's History of New Hampshire, 

Hutchinson's Massachusetts, 

Williams' Vermont, 

Benedict's History of the Baptists, 

Smith's New York, 

New Jersey, 

Proud's Pennsylvania, 

Dobson's edition of the Encyclopaedia, 

Smith's Virginia, 
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Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, 

Williamson's Carolina, 

Gordon's American Revolution, 

Lee's Southern War, 

Marshall's Life of Washington, 

Burr's Trial, 

Gilleland's late war with England, 

Mnemonika, [?] 

Dana's Sketches of the Western States.' 

The title of Morse's Universal Geography occurs thrice in 
the catalogue, but there seems to be no good reason for count- 
ing that work more than once. Our readers will begin to judge 
by this time into what hands the subscribers to this history of 
the United States have fallen. 

The object of our author is sufficiently grand and compre- 
hensive. He has, it seems, published a former work, under the 
name of sketches of ' Universal History ;' one of the objects of 
which was to shew, that ' one supreme, eternal God created 
the universe, and by his almighty fiat spake all worlds into ex- 
istence, with all beings that inhabit them.' As we have never 
had the good fortune to see these sketches, we are unable to 
say how far our author has' fulfilled this object. His aim in the 
present work is equally elevated ; being to shew, ' the same 
superintending power, wisdom, and government of God, in 
planting his church in this wilderness of the west ; and thus 
laying the foundation of a great nation, which has grown up 
and taken its rank among the free and enlightened nations of 
the earth.' It may easily be conceived that a history, which is 
intended to contain a complete course of natural theology, must 
take a tolerably wide range, and our author accordingly begins 
with the departure of the Jews from Egypt, about fifteen cen- 
turies before our Lord. Not contented with this seasonable 
beginning, he soon goes back to the origin of navigation, where 
his style, his knowledge of antiquity, and his arrangement of 
facts are so finely displayed, that we will treat our readers 
with a sentence. ' A spirit of commerce and naval enterprise 
commenced with the Phoenicians and Egyptians, as early as 
two thousand years before Christ ; this opened the way for the 
Egyptian colony, which Cadmus led into Greece ; where, in 
about three hundred years after, it [?] led to the expedition of 
the Argonauts to Cholchos, [?] in quest of the golden fleece ; 
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which opened the way for the commerce of Greece, and laid 
the foundation of her future naval glory. The ships of Greece 
bore her heroes to the Trojan war, in the year of the world 
2900. About the time of the expedition of the Argonauts, it [?] 
extended from Phoenicia into Africa,' &tc. from all which au- 
thentic facts, grouped in this masterly manner, great light is 
thrown upon the history of America and ' the Almighty fiat, 
which spake all worlds into existence.' 

In the same discriminating style he speaks of the discovery 
of America. ' It is worthy of notice, that the commencement 
of the reformation under John Wickliffe, and the art of print- 
ing, were simultaneous with the discovery of the mariners com- 
pass ; and that these combined, opened the way for the spread 
of the Gospel into the new world, and planted the Puritan 
church in the wilderness of the West.' — The discovery of Co- 
lumbus, says our author, in pursuing this train of deduction, 
happened ' in 1492 about one [two] whole century, after Goya 
[Gioja] unfolded the secrets of magnetism.' — This is followed 
by a sentence, which, being in Italics, we suppose contains an 
important truth, but which we are unable either to construe, 
parse, or understand : — ' The coincident circumstances attend- 
ing this wonderful adventure, are worthy of notice ; may serve 
to illustrate the great plan of Infinite Wisdom, in opening a 
high way into the west and into the east about the same time. 
The first to prepare an asylum for his afflicted, persecuted 
church, and the other to furnish means to support and protect 
her in her remote retreat.' 

One is sometimes able to judge of a writer's most familiar 
occupation by his figurative language and the objects from 
which his metaphors, are drawn. We should suppose our au- 
thor to have been a toll-gatherer or a turnpike man, did not 
his title page inform us that he is master of arts. He writes 
but few sentences, without ' opening a way f sometimes by 
the construction it is opening a way to the opening of a way : 
but of all the ways he has opened, the following — in a grave 
history of America — is the most curious. The Italics, are 
our author's own fancy, in this, as in our other citations. ' This 
superstition and ignorance [that the earth was round] reigned 
in the hearts of the princes of that age ; but this glorious ad- 
venture has opened the way for me to entwine one more laurel 
round the brows of woman.'— -It seems evident here, that the 
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proof of a superintending providence was not our author's only 
object in this excellent work. 

The discovery of Columbus, the settlements in the West 
Indies, and the conquests of Cortez, as related by our author, 
are in truth the most grotesque specimens of history we ever 
met. We are not sure, upon the whole, but they are worth 
the money, were it only for the rich improvements in the or- 
thography. It may be observed, that this whole part of his 
work is a condensed translation, into a dialect not mentioned 
by Mr Adelung in his list of twelve hundred American tongues, 
from what our author pleases to call ' Robertson's South Amer- 
ica,' being that part of Robertson's History of America, of which 
the scene is almost exclusively in the Northern portion. Dr 
Robertson's orthography is itself somewhat arbitrary, and in 
our author's hands it is a most extraordinary affair. In cast- 
ing our eye over a few pages, we have gathered the following 
instances : — 



Avando for Ovando p 


. 16. 


Gracios a dios ' 


' Gracias a Dios 


17. 


Mendiz ' 


' Mendez 


ib. 


Ojida 


' Ojeda 


21. 


Cabagua ' 


' Cubagua 


22. 


Graicos a dios ' 


' Gracias a Dios 


ib. 


Santo Maria ' 


' Santa Maria 


23. 


Vasco Nagnez ) ( 
de Bilboa $ 


( ( V. Nugnez* 
X de Balboa. 




23. 


Herman Cortes ' 


Hernan Cortez 


ib. 


Trinadad ' 


Trinidad 


27. 


Cosumel ' 


' Cozumel 


ib. 


Tobasco " 


Tabasco 


ib. 


St Jean ' 


St Juan 


ib. 


Dilpatoe " 


Pilpatoe 


28. 


Tutile " 


Teutile 


ib. 


Ardaz " 


Ordaz 


30&31. 


Vera Crux " 


Vera Cruz 


Passim. 


Zampoella " 


Zempoalla 


Passim. 


Zampoela " 


Zempoalla 


32. 


Zempoella " 


Zempoalla 


31 thrice 


Chaleo " 


Chaleo 


35. 



According to Robertson's orthography. 
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Lake of Tibzuco for Tezeuco 35. 



Teules, teules 36. 

Tacuba 38. 

Tezeuco S<epe. 

Cholula 39. 

Qualpopoca 39 & 40. 

Qualpopoca ib. 

Narvaez, Seepius. 

Alvarado 46. 

Cuoyacan, 46 &; 47. 

Guatimozin Passim. 



Tules, tules 
Tawba 
Tezuco 
Choluta 
Quelpopoca 
Luppopoca 
Narvez 
Alverado 
Cuyocan 
Guatamosin 
This will serve as a fair sample of our author's manner.- 



Of his insight into things, and of a pleasing gift of tracing anal- 
ogies between the most remote, the following is an instance :-~ 
' In the midst of the interview, Cortez noticed some painters 
in the governor's train, who were employed in sketching, on 
cotton stuffs, the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, 8ic. belonging 
to Cortez. When Cortez understood that these were to be sent 
to Montezuma, he determined to fill up the piece : according- 
ly he made a display of his men, horse, artillery, and musquet- 
ry in various military evolutions and firings, which astonished 
the affrighted Mexicans. When the picture was finished, it 
was sent off by despatches, placed at regular stages upon the 
roads, after the Mexican manner, who relieved each other, to 
give facility to the messages !' To this intelligent account of 
the most curious subject in American antiquities, our author 
appends this valuable note : ' The French improved upon this, 
by erecting telegraphs throughout the country, in the revolu- 
tion.' — The French, it must be granted, have not had full 
justice done them in this respect ; and the establishment of 
telegraphs must be allowed to be one of the most considerable 
improvements on the Mexican hieroglyphics which the world 
has witnessed. Since this last discovery, Whittemore's carding 
machine may be looked upon as a still more splendid effort in 
the same way, and eclipsed only by a proposal, not yet fully 
experimented, of converting pine sawdust into oak plank. 

The following historical deduction of the civil institutions of 
our forefathers will be read and admired, when the Federalist 
and President Adams' Defence are forgotten. — ' Under this 
standard (the Bible,) they planted a system of civil, religious, 
and literary institutions the most free, pure, and perfect ever 

New Series, No. 13. 21 
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before known ; protected by a system of military discipline, 
the most independent in that all important military principle, 
true merit, ever before witnessed : the whole supported by that 
balance of power in the three departments of government, un- 
known to all former republics: a balance of power which origi- 
nated in the Saxton heptarchy in the fifth century ; was greatly 
improved by Alfred the Great, in the ninth century, and has been 
completed in America. Upon this inestimable basis stands the 
illustrious republic of United America. — The success of these 
systems stands unrivalled in the annals of time, and so long as 
they are preserved in their purity, will continue to stand unri- 
valled until they shall be eclipsed by the glories of the great 
millenial day.' It must not be inferred, however, that our au- 
thor supposes that these excellent systems are to make converts 
in the world, or be imitated by other nations, between the pres- 
ent time and the millenium. On the contrary, within two pa- 
ges of the passage where he had traced the basis of our repub- 
lic to the Saxon heptarchy, he declares that the principles, 
' which formed that basis originated in the puritan church, and 
were unknown to any former age of the world, and have never 
been enjoyed by any other people, either before or since ; and 
probably never will be till the great millenial day.' 

But we have spent too much time on this work. It is one 
of the most notable productions of the catchpenny school of 
literature, that hath lately appeared. That it is destitute of 
any literary pretensions, the specimens we have given of it 
abundantly show. We have, however, a much more serious 
charge against it than this : it is that of impertinent allusions 
to the divine providence of God, appeals far too frequent to 
his name and councils, and unauthorized reference to his im^ 
mediate interference. It is not in this way, that his glory is 
promoted or his ways to man vindicated. This is not a theme 
so easily treated. Most writers, who would indeed seek this 
high object, will best attain it, if they will devoutly abstain from 
any familiar mention of what they cannot comprehend, and ' in 
expressive silence muse his praise.' To multiply common- 
place ascriptions and repeat, on every extraordinary event, 
that it was an immediate interposition of the Most High, — how- 
ever well meant, — is conclusive evidence of nothing but bad 
taste. — On proper occasions, by the proper persons, and with 
due solemnity, let the divine government of the world be de- 
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voutly acknowledged ; and let men be aroused from the ha- 
bitual thoughtlessness into which they sink, and taught to see 
and tremble at the hand, which shakes their empires, scatters 
their generations, and fulfils, in their passing fortunes, eternal 
purposes of wisddm and love.. But do not think to produce 
this effect by a perpetual cry of ' miracle,' in which there is no 
devotion, no reason. We hold it something worse than mis- 
guided zeal deliberately to attribute such events as the burning 
of Guatimozin, and the cutting off of the hands of the Tlascalan 
spies to the Almighty arm thus exerted, to ' open a way' for the 
church of the Son of God. And if it is wicked and profane, 
as it certainly is, in an unguarded moment of levity or pas- 
sion to take the divine name in vain; we hold it very little bet- 
ter to be repeating the same name, page after page, without 
pertinence, and without force. The command against taking 
that name in vain is no where, that we read, limited to cases of 
anger or mirth. It is taken in vain whenever it is injudicious- 
ly and needlessly introduced. These three volumes have the 
appearance of having been put together, in a few months. We 
should think a person who stepped out of the common path of 
private duty as a man and citizen, to write the history of his 
country with the still higher professed object of promoting the 
glory of the Almighty, would think it decent to bend his whole 
soul to the task ; to labor for many years, to read, search, and 
pray over it ; and then if he had gathered into one work the 
best of his talents, life, and means, he might scarcely, without 
arrogance, consecrate it to this solemn design. If he is not 
willing to take this pains, let him at least not pretend to this se- 
rious purpose, but be content to publish his compilations, pro- 
fessing the ordinary motives for like efforts. 



Art. IX. — Sketches of the domestic manners and institutions 
of the Romans. Reprinted, Philadelphia, 1822, 12mo. 

When our fathers were children, they learned nothing, 
without paying for it a full price, in labor ; our children have 
all sorts of expedients and facilities contrived, by which they 
may play and learn too, and perhaps the result will be, that 
their children will refuse to be cheated into learning, and so 
play all. In these days, every science and every art is made 



